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SIXPENCE. 





SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early dramatists, 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 






























THE MASK, 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY OF 
THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 
Founded in 1908 by 
E GORDON CRAIG. 


: vo?) 2 /6 
10/ Hye! 


a year a copy, 











IN VOLUME XII (1926) IN THE APRIL AND JULY 
PARTS WAS ISSUED A RE?RODUCTION OF 
HORWOOD’S CELEBRATED 
PLAN OF LONDON, 1792-1799 


IN 16 FOLDING PLATES, 
showing every square, street and court, 
almost every house being numbered as it 
was in the 18th century. The Plan is 
accompanied by copious notes, rich in 
theatrical facts, and is now for the first 
time offered in a_ convenient and 

inexpensive form. 

“. .,. of immense value to the historian 
and the scholar.”—Glasgow Herald. 
RARE 18th CENTURY PLANS OF 

ROME & PARIS. 
Appeared in Volume XI, 1925. 
“> | lovely plates of microscopic 
beauty.”—Review of Reviews. 
ORDER FROM 
T. Joun Gtover, 61, Chancery Lane, 
London, or any Bookseller, or from 
THE MASK PUBLISHERS, 
Box 444 FLORENCE, ITALY. 





HYDE’S 
Bank of 
England 
Sealing 
Wax. 


‘THE 
ORIGINAL 
AND 

FINEST 
MADE, 









Perfect 
Burning, 


Rich Colour, 
Very Adhesive, 


Obtainable 


from your Stationer. 




















OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS 








Culleton’s Heraldic Oftice, Wtd. 


(Established 1840). 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 5143. 


2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 


Specialists in all matters connected 


with Heraldry and Genealogy. 


Heraldic Artists, Stationers and 


Engravers. 


A most interesting booklet on Genealogical 


Research, post free on application. 


for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors. 


First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free. 

Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon 
ion, S.E.22. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


No. of Whole Inch 
Inserts. Page. (single col.) 
BAS Sear 2a% 100s. ... qs. 3d. 

Be sibs gan oss O58. xan ose: ave dB 
| Ses O08: <0: cox see WES POR. 
. aaa BOUT Ses. srs). sx, MORMIOE. 


BD xis: 450; shes BOB. isbeisss. sss, G8, 0d. 
Half, quarter and eighth of 


L page in pro- 
portion. 


Blocks to be supplied by advertiser, 
SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS (NONPAREIL). 


Minimum, 3s. Box number, 6d. 
No. of | 4 3 6 13 26 
Inserts. f 
Rates | 1s. ld. 9d. 8d. 7d, 
per line. J 


The line is of about 7 words. 
All advertisements should be prepaid 
The Management reserve the right to refuse 


any advertisement or to stop a series at any 
time. 

WANTED. 
MYHE following numbers and Volume Indices 


of the TWELFTH SERIES or the complete 
volumes in which they are included 
No, 2—Jan. 8, 1916 (Vol. i). 
No. 53 30, 1916 (Vol, 1i). 
Please send offers to—‘ NOTES & QUERIES,” 


20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Dec. 


CONTENTS.—No. 1. 
MEMORABILIA :—-1. 
NOTES The Revolution of 1821 in Piedmont, 3 





Shadwell and * The Tory Poets,’ The Coffin 
of James It at St. Denis-—-Literary Inn Sign, 8. 
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Middleton, Descendants of Col. John Jones 
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Knife as a mark of attestation, 10 
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parte’s library The Play which suggested 
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BECOME A SUBSCRIBER 
TO 


NOTES AND 


SCOTTISH 
QUERIES, 








EDITED BY 
JOHN A. HENDERSON. 
MHIS Monthly Publication affords excellent 
facilities for the solving of points of 
difficulty in genealogical, proprietary, and 
antiquarian history, as well as the judicious 
amplifying of published data. 


‘ree specimen copy will be sent post free 
on application to publishers : 


MILNE & HUTCHISON, 
ABERDEEN. 
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VOLUME CLI. 

MHE SUBJECT INDEX and blue cloth 

BINDING CASES for Volume cli (July- 
December 1926), will be ready for issue in the 
last week in January and will be obtainable 
from “ NOTES AND QUERIES,” 22, Essex 
Street, London, W.C.2; from 20, High Street, 
High Wycombe, Bucks, England, or through 
local newsagents and hooksellers. 
Index 2s. 6d., postage inland and abroad 1d. 
Binding cases 3s., 3d. 


SETS FOR SALE, 
MNNHE following complete Series, each of 12 
volumes are in stock, and may be obtained 


from the Manager, ‘* Notes and Queries,” 20, 

High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks :— 

SECOND SERIES (1856-1861), bound half 
leather with green labels, second-hand, in 
excellent condition, £8 8s. 

THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), bound half 
leather, marbled boards, in new condition, 


£10 10s. 
FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873), and General In- 
dex, in various bindings, second band, £6. 
FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873), bound half 
leather, marbled boards, second-hand, in good 
condition, £7 7s. 
FIFTH SERIES (1874-1879), id., £7 7s. 
SEVENTH SERIES (1886-1891), in Publisher’s 
cloth cases, in very good condition, second- 
hand, and General Index in paper cover, 
£6 6s. 
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THIS WEEK : 


200 years ago .... .... PPR AC ys 23) ae 
Revolution in Phedenes . eee 3 
Knife Mark of attestation .... 10 


vores 8 AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone : Wycombe 306.). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half- yearly indexes and co hens 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be ae . the 
Manager. ‘The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
nc tay indexes and bound volumes should b 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office 





Memorabilia. 


pu Times of Dec. 29 contains an impor- 
tant letter from Dr. Hotson to whom 
we owe the discovery of the facts concerning 
the death of Christopher Marlowe. He has 
found, in his researches at the Record Office 
papers relating to a lawsuit, about the lease 
of a house at Stratford-on-Avon, between 
Shakespeare and one Burbage; the 
Shakespeare being John, father of William, 
and the Burbage a certain William, whom 
We cannot at present place among the Bur- 


one 


bages of Stratford-on-Avon, still less con- 
nect with Richard Burbage. Two entries 
have been discovered: the first, Hilary 


1588/9, showing that Shakespeare and Bur- 
bage had in 1582 submitted a dispute to 
arbitration (Badger, Lytton and ‘ .arns- 
hurst’’ are the names of the arbitrators), 
in which it had been determined that 
Shakespeare, the lessor, should give Bur- 
bage’s lease back to him, and pay him $7. 
This payment John Shakespeare has refused 
to make, and Burbage sues him for it, and 
for £10 damages. The second entry is an 
order in Easter Term, 1592, declaring execu- 
tion of the judgment still remains to be per- 
formed. After three days of grace Shakes- 


peare is still in default, and the Court 
awards the execution against him. The 
money, it is to be noted, was originally 


appointed to be paid at the sign of the 


“Maiden Hedd.’’ 


‘THE Dean and Chapter of York Minster 
have decided to give free access to the 
Minster in this new year. 


The only excep- 
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tion will be the Chapter House, which will 
be used as repository for the many treasures 
of the Minster, and be visited upon payment 
of a small fee. No fee will be charged for 
admission to the crypt, but attendance of a 
verger is required. Vergers will conduct 
parties round without charge and impart 
information. The upkeep of the fabric dur- 
ing recent years has cost about £3,000 per 
annum, which has been provided by visitors’ 
fees. To replace this sum the Dean and 
Chapter under this new scheme have to look 
to voluntary offerings. Free access on cer 
tain Sundays last summer brought such 
sums in voluntary offerings as justify the 
hope that free access all the year round will 


not impoverish the Minster; nevertheless 
the Dean and Chapter are appealing for 


guarantors who will agree, if it should prove 
necessary, to make up the £3,000. The 
arrangement is to have a year’s trial, and to 
be made permanent if this turns out satis- 
factorily. 


[SDIARANT, the largest and most intelli 

gent elephant in the Zoological Gardens 
was found dead in the Elephant House on 
Dec. 24. She was a large Indian elephant 
about 35 years old, who came to the Gardens 
in 1920, and her biographer in The Times 
(Dec. 29) relates a curious circumstance 
concerning her. She worked well carrying 
children so long as the Indian mahout who 
brought her over remained with her, but 


after hhis departure in the spring of 1922 
she turned fractious, refused to work and 


once bolted back to her stai! with a keeper 
on her back. Since no one could do anything 
with her an Indian mahout was telegraphed 
for, and there arrived a young Mahomedan 
from Assam, Said Ali by name. He form- 
ally saluted Indiarani, standing first at her 
head and then at her tail and then in vol- 
uble Hindustani, reproached her for hei 
laziness. In a few minutes he had her under 
control, and in a week she was at work 
again, nor ever afterwards gave any trouble. 
Said Ali, who remained as her mahout for 
a year, used to talk to her in the Elephant 
House at night, and, in general, obtained 
obedience almost by reasoning with her. He 
also taught the English keepers how to man- 
age her. On leaving he spent a year in 
India and then returned to the Gardens 
for two more years. Indiarani weighed 
about three tons and was of immens> 
strength. She died of hemorrhagic septicae- 
mia. 
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HOSE of our readers who take interest in | 


longevity may like to keep record of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Poulter, of Eastrington, 
East Yorkshire, who have recently celebrated 
the seventy-third anniversary of their mar- 


riage. Each of them is 96 years of age and 
withal hale and _ hearty. Of their seven 


children now living the eldest is over 70, 
the youngest 54. They made a runaway 
match, and celebrate the event every year 
on Christmas Day, they having on that day 
received the forgiveness of their parents. 


A 


correspondent of L’Ilntermédiaire sends 


that journal the following explanation 
of the word ‘‘ tramway ”’ as derived from 
‘““un journal anglais’’ and asks for 


opinion on ‘‘ cette étymologie.”’ 

En 1803, un entrepreneur batit une voie de 
20 kilométres de fer creux que pouvaient em- 
prunter les véhicules transportant 4d la T'amise 
les farines venant des moulins & vent de Croy- 
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don. Cet entrepreneur s’appelait John Outram, | 


et ses ouvriers l’appelaient le pere ‘Tram, et 
le chemin de fer creux fut dénommé la voie de 
Tram, Tram’sway. Elle disparut en _ 1833, 


mais le nom a survécu cette fois encore & la 

chose. 

[HE Times correspondent at Nairobi 
reports that Mr. C. S. Leakey, of the 


Cutler Dinosaur Expedition, has discovered 
at Nakuru a complete human skeleton, bur- 
ied at the 12ft. level in the pre-natal posi- 
tion with chin on knees. It is that of a 
man, 6ft. in stature, having with him over 
a hundred tools—of Mesolithic type mainly. 
The skull is not prognathous, and the skele- 
ton is not negroid. Mr. Leakey says he 
undoubtedy belongs to the Wayland-Mag- 
nosian period of Uganda. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
The Daily Journal. 


Monpay, JANuAry 2, 1727. 





Yefterday there was a numerous Court 
at St. James’s, to compliment his 
Majelty upon the Entrance of the New Year. 
The 40 Boys belonging to the Mathematical 
School in Chrift’s Hofpital, founded by 
King Charles were prefented to his Majefty 
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Many Letters irom Gibraltar give an 
Account of the good Pofture of Defence that 
Place is in, and of the extraordinary Pains 
and Expence Colonel Kane has been at in 
contributing thereto. 

A great Quantity of the Spanish Ambaffa- 
dor’s Goods were carried on Ship-board laft 
Week, but there is yet no Certainty of his 
Excellency’s returning home. 

Next Week his Excellency Horatio Wal- 
pole, Efq.; fets out for Norfolk. 

Dublin, Dec. 24. Some Persons who were 
confin’d on Account of the Rapps coin’d of 
bafe Metal, are releas’d, and feveral Shop- 
Keepers have begun to take them in Pay- 
ment. One Cufhen of Vicars-Street, a 
Bailiff, being try’d at the Quarter Sessions, 
and convicted of keeping a Gaming-Houfe 
on the Sabbath Day, was committed to New- 
gate. 


To the Author of the Daily Journal. 
Portsmouth, Dee. 30. 
STR, 
Sir Charles Wager is /till detained at 
Spithead by contrary Winds, and bad 


Weather. 

Yesterday our Mayor, and the Majority 
of the Aldermen, met at our Guild-Hall, to 
fill up the Vacancies in the Bench of Alder- 
men which were 3, their whole number being 
12; when they elected Tho. Blackley, Efq. ; 


| formerly his Majefty’s Conful at Alicant; 


by their Governors, according to Annual | 


Cuftom. 

Laft week the Earl of Powis and Mont- 
gomery went to refide again at his Houfe 
in Great Ormonde-Street. 


Mr. John Arnold, lately Collector of his 
Majefty’s Cuftoms here; and Mr. Robert 
Newnham, an Apothecary; al! of most evi- 
dent Affection to the prefent happy Eftab- 
lishment. 

3y this, there is a clear and independant 
Ballance of Political (as there was before of 
Natural) Power in the zealous Friends of 
the prefent Government in this Corporation ; 
and ’tis hoped they will, by a prudent 
Management of it, perpetuate the former in 
the fame Line; that another Party of Men 
may never again have the Opportunity of 
embroiling the Town, as they formerly have 
done, to the great Detriment of many; nor 
hang as a dead Weight, upon Refolutions 
to be taken for the Publick Good; and, that 
a particular Sett of Men, may no longer, 
with any hopes of Succefs, afpire to 
Honours and Offices, which they are no more 
capable of rightly behaving in, and execut- 
ing, than they deserve them. I am Sir, 

Your very humble Servant, 


. Z. 


Q 


ve 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1821 IN 
PIEDMONT. 


sh K; following is transcribed from the cop) 

of a proclamation which was found 
posted on the door of Count Santorre di 
Santarosa’s house, and which is now pre 
served in the Turin Museum. 


LA REGIA DELHGAZIONE 
STABILITA CON PATENTI DELLI 26 SsCoRSO 
APRILE IN TORINO SEDENTE. 
Veduta.Ja Sentenza nostra del giorno 
d’oggi ad instanza del Regio Fisco proferta 
contro li 
Guglielmo Ansaldi fu Andrea nativo di 
Corvere, Urbano Ratazzi fu Gioan Marco 
d’ Alessandria, Gioanni Appiani fu 
Giacinto, di Torricella, Gioanni Dossena 
fu Pietro d’Alessandria, Fortunato Luzzi 
fu altro Fortunato di Mortara, Luigi Bar 
onis fu Alberico di Chieri, Angelo Bianco 
Sattista nativo di Torino, Carlo 
Barandier di Giuseppe nativo della Croce 
rossa (Chiamberi) Carlo Armano di Grosso 
del vivente Conte Luigi di Torino, Michele 
Regis del vivente Giuseppe di Castigliole 
di Saluzzo, Annibale Santorre Derossi di 
Pomarolo detto Santa Rosa fu Conte 
Michele di Savigliano, Guglielmo Moffa 
di Lisio del vivente Sigr Conte Corrado di 
Torino, Carlo Asinari di Caraglio del 
Sigr Marchese Filippo di Torino, Giacinto 
Provana di Collegno fu Conte Giuseppe 
nativo di Torino, Evasio Radice del viv 
Filippo di Vercelli, Ignazio Rossi fu Vit 
torio Amedeo di Grugliasco, e Carlo Vit- 
torio Morozzo di Magliano fu 
Pietro Amedeo di Torino. 
Contumaci ed inquisiti 
D’essere rei di delitto di Lesa Maesta in 
primo grado, ed alto tradimento, e 
ribellione, per avere tutti cooperato alla 
sorpresa della Cittadella d’ Alessandria, 
previa congiura tra di loro, e con altri 
per sovvertire il legittimo Governo, e 
sostenerne lo sconvolgimento. 
Per forma di quale Sentenza vennero | 
sudetti inquisiti, e contumaci Ansaldi, 
Ratazzi, Appiani, Dossena, Luzzi, 
Baronis, Bianco, Barandier, Armano, 
Derossi, Moffa, Asinari, Provana, 
Radice, Rossi, e Morozzo condannati 


fu Gio 


Conte 
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nella confisca de loro beni, ed alla pena 
della morte col mezzo della forca, pre- 
via degradazione dai loro rispettivi 
gradi, ed onori, ed una publica emenda 
da farsi a piedi del patibolo, secondo 
la formola, che verra  prescritta dal 
Sigr Relatore della Causa, e nelle spese., 
e dichiarati li medesimi inquisiti, e 
contumaci incorsi in tutte le pene, e 
pregiudizi imposti dalle Regie Costi- 
tuzioni contro li banditi di primo Cata 
logo, nel quale ha mandato li medesimi 
descriversi, non ritardata  intanto, 
stante la loro contumacia, |’esecuzione 
in effigie della prelodata Sentenza. 
In esecuzione di qual sentenza per le pre- 
senti, cosi instante, e richiedente pei 
detto Regio Fisco il sig. . Avvocato Fis 
cale Generale presso il Reale Senato di 
Piemonte, commettiamo, e mandiamo al 
primo Usciere, Serviente generale, o 
Messo giurato richiesto, d’intimar, e noti- 
ficar alli detti condannati e contumaci 
Ansaldi, Rattazzi, Appiani, Dossena, 
Luzzi, Barandier, Armano di Grosso, 
Baronis, Bianco, Regis, Santorre Derossi, 
\Moffa di lisio Alinari, Provana, Radice, 
Rossi, e Morozzo. 
detta Sentenza, accid non ne possano pre 
tendere d’ignoranza, insieme di notificar 
ad ogni persona di qualunque grado, e 
condizione si sia Ja medesima, accid sia 
noto a tutti essere detti inquisiti, condan- 


nati 
Ansaldi, Rattazzi, Appiani, Dossena, 
Luzzi, Baronis, Bianco, Barandier, Ar- 


mano, Regis, Derossi, Moffa, Asinari, 
Provana, Radice, Rossi, e Morozzo. 

incorsi in tutti li pregiudizj de’ banditi, 
inibendo ad ogni, e qualunque person: 
suddita di S. M. di qualsivoglia stato, 
evado, e condizione, di ricettare, favorire, 
e soccorrere detti banditi, agli osti d’ali- 
mentarli, alloggiarli o ricettarli, ed a chi 
si sia d’aecettare, conversare, e negoziare 
con i medesimi, ordinando, e comman- 
dando alli Giudici, Castellani, loro Luogo- 
tenenti, e Segretarj di tener nel Tribunale 
nota affissa della Sentenza contro detti con- 
dannati e contumaci Ansaldi, Rattazzi, 


Appiani, Dossena, Luzzi, Barandier, 
Baronis, Bianco, Armano, Regis, Derossi, 
Moffa, Asinari, Provana, Radice, Rossi, 


e Morozzo, proferta, ad a’ Sindici, e Con- 
siglieri delle Citta, Terre, e Luoghi degli 
Stati di detta M. S., di star ben avver- 
titi, che detti banditi non si trattenghino 
per breve, o Iungo tempo nel territorio, o 
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confini di essi rispettivi luoghi, ma dover 
senz’aicuna dilazione perseguitarli, e pro- 
curarne l’arresto, sotto le pene nelle Regie 
Costituzioni imposte. Dichiarando l’inti- 
mazione fatta secondo il disposto in dette 
Costituzioni valere. 

Dat. in Torino li dieci nove Luglio mille 
otto cento e venti uno. 

Per detta Eccellentissima 
Regia DELEGAAIONE 


The document reproduced above marks the 
close of one of the most interesting episodes 
of the Italian Risorgimento, and one which 
was to affect profoundly the future of the 
movement. 

During the eighteenth century Italy ap- 
peared dead and decaying. The common 
people were apathetic under their foreign 
or native rulers; and only a few of the upper 
classes were left to mourn for past independ- 
ence. Unity under one government was 
hardly dreamt of even by the most en- 
lightened. 

Then came the French Revolution, the 
irruption into Italy of the republican troops 
and the fall of the old dynasties. Such a 
cataclysm was bound to leave behind it deep 
traces; nevertheless it is easy to exaggerate 
its effects. As regards the large majority 
of the people the French invasion meant but 
a change of masters whose greater efficiency 
only rendered their exactions more severe. 
Works of art, money and soldiers left the 
country for the good of the conqueror, for 
the most part never to return. One may say 
in fact that the only permanent effect left 
by the French was the changed outlook of 
the upper classes, and that was circum- 
scribed and partial. The early hopes of 
liberty which the republican tenets had 
aroused were disappointed, but Italy had 
actually been united for six years and a large 
portion of it had been efficiently though 
harshly governed for a longer period. While 
the passing of French rule left the lower 
orders perhaps a little better off materially, 
but otherwise very much as they were before, 
many of the upper classes had received some 
training in the administration of the 
country, and their ideas had been enlarged. 

The old dynasties, therefore, found on their 
return that their subjects had changed. The 


inefficiency, which had been rampant in so 
many of the former states was no longer 
borne unquestioned even by the humblest. 
New ideas of political liberty were springing 
up. At this time these were almost wholly 
confined to groups of the bourgeoisie and 


' ideas. 
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the more enlightened nobles, who had 


hitherto spent all their energies in fostering 
the recent scientific inventions such as the 
electric-cell and the steam-engine, but they 
were spreading, and threatened to permeate 
the whole country. Men were eagerly talk- 
ing not only of political reform, but also 
of national union and the expulsion of the 
foreigner. 

The Treaty of Vienna had left Austria 
the predominant power in Italy; and any 
demand for political liberty and national 
union threatened her hold on the country. 
It was her interest, therefore, to support 
the absolute rulers and suppress the new 
The returned dynasties in whose 
eyes all reform was connected with the 
French Revolution, and therefore anathema, 
readily feil in with Austrian policy and 
welcomed her help. Driven underground 
by persecution the new ideas found a refuge 
in the Secret Societies, which sprang up al! 
over the country, and more especially in that 
of the Carbonari (Charcoal Burners); and 
it became the fashion for liberals to become 
members of that society. The Carbonari’s 
watchword was freedom and independence : 
it is they who first realised that independ 
ence could not be attained unless the masses 
first became enthusiastic for the struggle 
against the foreigner. 

In spite of the work of the societies the 
earlier liberal movements remained confined 
as already stated to the educated classes ; 
and, as might be expected, ideas ventilated 
in salons and clubs tended to adopt a doc- 
trinaire aspect. Constitution - mongering 
became the fashion although doctrinaire con- 


| stitutions could never appeal to the common 


| the Jesuits. 
| cracy, especially in Savoy, still retained a 


‘ > 


herd, who even thought that ‘‘ constitution 
was a man! 

In Piedmont conditions were different 
from the rest of the Peninsula. Victor 
Emanuel I., the reigning King, was a kindly 
old gentleman, who loved his country and 
his people, but was wholly incapable of 
understanding the new forces at work round 
him and was strongly influenced by his Aus- 
trian wife, a whole-hearted reactionary. 
His brother Charles Felix, was narrow, 
bigoted and wholly under the influence of 
A large section of the aristo- 


semi-feudal character with high ideals of 
personal service to the sovereign. But the 
King and Charles Felix cherished no illu- 
sions as to the real character of Austrian 
policy, and hated that power with all the 
hatred inherited from generations of ances- 
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tors who knew Austria only too well. It 
was Charles Felix who said that Austria was 
a kind of bird-lime which you could neve 
get off your fingers. Building on these well- 
known views of their rulers the Liberals 
hoped to establish a constitution with the 
assent of the King; and in this hope they 
were encouraged by the attitude of the third 
prominent member of the Royal House. 

Charles Albert, prince of Carignano, a 
scion of a younger branch of the House of 
Savoy, was son of the only member of his 
house who had come to terms with Napo- 
leon, and was therefore contemned by his 
relations. His very eccentric mother had 
been responsible for his education, if such 
a name ean be given to the neglect with 
which he was treated; and the only perma- 
nent result seems to have been due to a Swiss 
master who taught him the doctrines of 
Rousseau. Liberal principles seem to have 
been nearest his heart to the very end; but 
many other influences were at work. The 
young prince, meeting with little sympathy 
from his kinsmen, became introspective and 
diffident, with the result that he developed 
a fatal indecision, aggravated by a sensitive 
conscience. The religious mysticism which 
he acquired later only helped to accentuate 
his faults. The coldness of his own family 
drove him to find friends elsewhere, and 
these he found among the Liberals, with 
whose tenets he sympathised. Their leaders 
became his intimate friends, and one of 
them, Captain Radice of the Artillery, 
became his private secretary. 

The little group that gathered round 
Charles Albert included men of the noblest 
families. Pre-eminent among them was 
Count Santorre di Santarosa. Destined for 
the army he had been obliged to abandon 
that career in consequence of the French con- 
quest. It was he who formed the scheme 
of calling together Napoleon’s old soldiers 
under General Pino, who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself as the commander of the 
Italian division in the Peninsula, and form- 
ing a national Italian army. Thwarted of 
his aspirations and out of tune with the 
times his ardent spirit flagged under dis- 
appointment; he remained a thinker rather 
than a man of action. His friends 
mostly in the army. Colonel San Marsano, 
son of the Piedmontese Foreign Minister, 
was second in command of the Queen’s 
Dragoons; Count Lisio was captain in the 
light horse; Collegno, like his friend Radice, 
was a gunner, a branch of the service which 
was more than any other favourable to the 
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new ideas. All these young men belonged to 
the Carbonari or to some other Secret Society 
with similar aims. 

Carbonarism had been introduced into 
Piedmont in 1816 by Doctor Gastone and 
Grandi, a lawyer. The Piedmontese mem- 
bers of the Society were in continuous cor- 
respondence with their fellows in the other 
provinces. For instance, when the Neapoli- 
tan Revolution broke out, an emissary was 
at once sent to Turin to concert a plan of 
operation. Karlier still, the Lombard Pec- 
chio had come to Piedmont on a mission. 
Another still more important mission will 
be referred to later. Soon a vast conspiracy 
came into being, whose somewhat nebulous 
aims were to extort constitutions from all 
Italian sovereigns, drive out the Austrians 
and form three states under the Kings of 
Piedmont and Naples and the Pope, who 
were to join together in a League. 

In 1820 the revolt which had broken out 
in Spain was stirring the spirits of the 
Liberals, and the Spanish Constitution be- 
came the aim, one might almost say the 
parrot cry, of the conspirators. It was at this 
time that the mission referred to above took 
place. Early in 1820 Captain Radice was 
sent to Milan and while there conferred with 
Counts Gonfalioneri, Belgioioso and Porro, 
in other words with all the most prominent 
and enlightened Liberals of Lombardy. As 
he was secretary to Charles Albert he could 
not have gone to Milan without the Prince’s 
knowledge. Whether Charles Albert gave 
him any instructions, and, if so, what were 


those instructions, is not known. In all 
probability Charles Albert foresaw that a 
clash between Austria and the Liberals 


would occur sooner or later, and he wanted 
reliable information as to the state of Lom- 
bardy. It is interesting to observe that the 
Austrian Government itself thought that 
there lay a good deal more behind this mis 
sion of Radice than met the eve. Metter- 
nich, almost prophetically, saw in Charles 
Albert Austria’s inveterate foe, and made 
every effort to ruin him. When, later, 
Count Gonfalonieri was imprisoned an 
sentenced to death he was very closely cross- 
examined as to his relations with Radice, 
and it was probably due as much to the 
hope of extracting some information to a 
disadvantage of Charles Albert’s reputa- 
tion as to the efforts of his noble wife that 
the Count’s sentence was commuted to im- 
prisonment -in the dungeons of Spielberg. 
Gonfalonieri, however, died as he had lived, 
a great gentleman, and no word which might 


implicate the Prince of Carignano passed 
his lips. Similarly, after the failure of the 
Revolution of 1821 in Piedmont, none of the 
exiles was so relentlessly persecuted as 
Radice. The Austrians felt that he knew 
vital secrets; and both they and the Pied- 
montese ‘‘ Blacks,’’ the reactionary, Jesuitic 
party, made every effort to get him into their 
hands. Many were his adventures. Once, 
while travelling in Switzerland, he only 
escaped arrest because, attracted by the 
beauty of the scenery, he decided to leave 
the mailcoach and finish his journey on 
foot. The coach was stopped soon after he 
had Jeft it and searched. Radice also never 
spoke, and the secret which would finally 
settle the question whether Charles Albert 
had committed himself to the vevolution- 
aries only to desert them later, which many 
asserted, will probably never be revealed. 
As far as the writer is aware this is the 
first time that these facts are made public. 
*, R. Rapice. 
concluded. ) 


( To hy 


SHADWELL AND ‘THE TORY 
POETS.’ 
[s 


1800 Malone made a quotation of four 

lines from ‘The Tory Poets’ relative 
to a duel between Otway and Settle, and 
with a brief comment that the poem con- 
tained sharp satire upon the various Tory 
poets of 1682, he let the matter drop. (‘ Life 
of Dryden,’ i. 1. 165). As Malone had 
access to the single known copy, originally 
Luttrell’s, and that copy disappeared, this 
poem with its four hundred and fifty odd 
lines and long dedication devoted to the 
personal abuse of Dryden, Otway, D’Urfey, 
and Aphra Behn, has remained fallow to 
hiographers of these poets and of Shadwell, 
its assumed author. Meanwhile Bindley’s 
collection of five volumes of pamphlets, 
which had provided Malone voluminous 
material for his ‘ Life of Dryden’ thad 
passed into the hands of Dyce. Thus to-day 
‘The Tory Poets’ reposes with the other 
Drydeniana in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

The quarto has the MS. date Sept. 4 in 
the hand of Luttrell, and is dated 1682 on 
the title-page, as published by R. Johnson. 
If then we accept Luttrell’s date of acquisi- 
tion as approximately that of publication, 
the satire falls seasonably into the contro- 
versy raging around ‘ Mac Flecknoe’ and 


“Absalom and Achitophel,’ and sufficiently 
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distant in point of time from ‘The Medal 
of John Bayes’ to make it quite possible 
that Shadwell was author of both invectives, 
as well as ‘ The Lenten Prologue Refus’d by 
the Players,’ 1682. These were Shadwell’s 
parting shots at the stage and politics. His 
profession of playwright had been cut from 
beneath him by the political turmoil of the 
period and his Whig cause was slowly sink- 
ing to the tune of profanity and abuse. 

My Muse the Court will leave, contemn the 

Stage, 
A long Farewell to so prophane an Age. 
(( The Tory Poets ’). 

His final play, prior to seven lean years 
of Tory supremacy, was ‘The Lancashire 
Witches’ of September, 1681, and now in 


1682 time did not make him the _ better 
humored or the less prolific. 
There can be little doubt but that ‘ The 


Tory Poets’ was the angry outburst of Shad- 
well. If its authorship can be so identified, 
that of the other two seems to be fairly 
certain, inasmuch as they conduct the attack 
similarly. 

Shadwell’s venom, in this poem, was 
directed particularly against Dryden, for 
which ‘Mac Flecknoe’ was the sufficient 
occasion. His attack upon Otway, whom 
the other Whiggish ‘‘ character’’ men gen- 
erally disdained to notice, may be partly 
motivated by the brilliant success of Nicky 
Nacky in ‘ Venice Preserved’ and, of 
greater importance to Shadwell, partly by 
the break-up of the friendship that had 
existed in 1678, when Otway was ‘‘ Tom 
Shadwell’s dear Zany ’’ (‘ The Session of the 
Poets’). ‘The Tory Poets’ does not men- 
tion ‘ Venice Preserved’ but it does resur- 
rect the somewhat lame satire of Otway’s 
‘Complaint to his Muse.’ In 1679, when 
this latter poem was composed, there had 
come a parting of the political ways. Otway 
was thrown in with his former rival, Dry- 
den, and simultaneously with this readjust- 
ment, came one of those paroxysms of re- 
pentance which were to harass Otway up to 
his death. Then, glancing at the huge 
frame of Shadwell, he had said: 

T miss’d the brave and wise and in 

stead 

On every sort of Vanity T fed: 

Gay Coxcombs, Cowards, Knaves, and prat- 

ing Fools, 

3ullies of o’re-grown Bulk, and little Souls. 

Yet, in contrast to the virulence of Shad- 
well’s attack upon Dryden, this upon Ot- 
way is comparatively tame. It paints, how- 
ever, a more complete, if prejudiced, full 
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length of Otway than any that we have 
hitherto possessed, outside the revealing 
pages of his own works. Certainly it is 
more nearly a ‘‘ character’’ than that of 
the stupid ‘ Session of the Poets.’ 

But whe but Fools would praise dull Ot—ys 
strains, 

Compos’d with littie wit and lesser pains, 

Whose fiery face doth dart as hot a ray, 

As the fierce warmer of a Summers day, 

Whose very looks would drive the Fiends 

away. 

He may so painted with the juice of Vines, 

Turn his Invectives to the praise of Wines; 

Love is a pitteous God, and Honour’s grown 

To such a hight it is almost unknown: 

Immortal beauty drown’d in quiet lies, 

And spends all its charms on its owners 

Dyes ; 

But Wine do’s now the Poets breast inspire, 

Wine that doth kindle all our youthful fire 

Wine, that makes Ot—y write and Fools 

admire. 

In reading this we recall the lengendary 
Otway carousing with Plymouth, but the 
assault comes strangely from Shadwell. He 
continues with a sneer, at ‘ The Poet’s Com- 
plaint,’ that ends: 


Kind hearted O0i—y. 
To beaten Seamen, 
greive, 
Languish and Pine and no man will allow 
Nought;: but a wreath of Hemp t’adorn thy 
brow. 
Ah! but 
lewd 
Thou hast the art to please the multitude; 
The claping rable that on your third days 
Come to extol and clap your silly plays. 


that does Garlands give 
while thy self dost 


with bawdy Plays and Prologues 


Poetess Afra though she’s damn’d to day 
To morrow will put up another Play: 
And Ot—y must be Pimp to set her off, 
Lest the enraged Bully scoul and _ scoff, 
And hiss, and laugh, and give not 
applause 
To th’ City-heresie as the good old Cause. 
You’re baulkt worse then at a City Feast 


such 


To part with stolen half-Crown for — no 
jest ; 

Sham treats you may have paid for o’re anl 
Ores 


But who e’re paid for a Sham-Play before? 


The animus behind this particular attack 
bit difficult to explain upon purely per- 
sonal grounds, unless by Aphra’s friendship 
for Otway. The real cause was probably in 
her violent display of partisanship in ‘ The 
Round heads or, The Good Old Cause,’ 
staged at the end of 1681, and her ‘ City 
Heiress,’ in the first quarter of 1682. To 
the latter Otway had contributed an epi- 
logue with an allusion to the feast, prohibi- 
ted April, 1682, in celebration of ‘‘ the pro- 
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vidential escape of the nation from the 
hellish designs of the Papists ”’ 


Sham-Plots you may have paid for o’re and 
o’re; 
But who e’re paid for a Sham-Treat before? 
Less curious is the attack upon D’Urfey’s 
‘ Jockey Muse.’’ It was D’Urfey who had 
satirized Shadwell, his lute and his fat, in 
the portrait of Sir Barnaby Whigg, Septem- 
ber, 1681, not long after Shadwell in the 
pride of virtuosity had indited a panegyric 
to his master, Signior Pietro Reggio, the 
[talian composer for the London stage. The 
libel is brief enough to quote entire: 
D—fy comes next in 
strong, 
A Devillish Poet for a bawdy Song; 
Begot when lecherous Planets rul’d the skies, 
And Madam Venus bright did tyranize: 


Verse ten thousand 


When Civil Wars produc’d a monstrous 
Birth, 
And dismal Discord triumph’d o’re’ the 


Earth; 
For pray, what vice atchiev’d by Cains curst 
Stem, 

Or deadly Sin, that is not found in him; 

As Toads spue poyson he doth Libels vent, 

Of Villany the very Excrement; 

A brave Court mixture, for he is at once, 

A Debauchee, Buffoon, a Knave, a Dunce. 

A single line is alloted Ravenscroft, for 
he had not so personally aggrieved Shadwell ; 
several couplets hiding behind anonymity 
laud the author himself and Settle, particu- 
larly the latter’s ‘‘ incomparable *‘ Absalom 
Senior’’’; but the major part of the poem 
is dedicated to the vituperation of his arch- 
enemy. And for this Dryden was shortly 
to repay him in masterly fashion with the 
second part of ‘ Absalom and Achitophel.’ 
Of this attack, length precludes any but the 
briefest impression. Its charges are similar 
to those of ‘The Medal of John Bayes.’ 

He the black Paths of Sin had travell’d o’re 

And found out Vices all unknown before— 

Dryden’s wife suffers under the customary 
abuse of the time. One comparatively mild 
line may be quoted : 

An ill, deformed, senceless earthly load, 

And he the Monster of the Muses road. 


You shall not find through all the buzzing 
Town 

So Ungentile, Unmannerly a Clown: 

Though ugly, yet he vents a pleasing strain 

For Nature never made a thing in vain. 

The thin praise comes grudgingly enough, 
to give place only a moment later to a dili- 
gent muck-raking of Dryden’s ill-advised 
panegyrics of Cromwell and, subsequently, 
of both the Duke and Duchess of Monmouth. 
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Elsewhere he levels the charge of wholesale 
plagiarism : 

Read Dr—ns plays, and read Corneille’s 

too, 
You’l swear the 
English now, 

Whereat Shadwell unctuously solaces him- 
self with the further reflection : 

That wit upon the Stage cry’d up to day, 

To morrow in the Closet’s thrown away. 

‘The Tory Poets’ is not an extraordin- 
arily brilliant satire. It bears the obvious 
impress of Shadwell from its inevitable allu- 
sion to Ben Jonson in the choice and graded 
virulence of the attack. Again and again 
he reverts to the ridiculous Whiggish armies 
that in various disguises of Spanish Pil- 
grims in Wales, or what not, threatened the 
peace of mind of Dryden and Otway. He 
plays over the vices of his enemies under the 
screen of anonymity as one long accustomed 
to deal in such counters, and his charges 
of dulness he throws so dully that, did we 
not know his excellent plays, we might agree 
with Dryden’s couplet : 

The Midwife laid her hand on his Thick 


Frenchman speaks good 


Skull. 
With this 
Dull 
As a poem it is but one more of the libels 
of the period. However it is saved for us 
by reason of its being rather richer than 
most in its biographical implications. 
Roswetit G. Ham. 


Prophetick blessing—Be thou 


Yale University. - 
HE COFFIN OF JAMES II. AT ST. 
DENIS.—Madame Lavergne affirms in 
‘Les Stuarts en France,’ and gives her 
authority, that the body of James II. at 
Saint Germain shared the fate of the French 
kings at St. Denis—was exhumed by French 
revolutionaries and thrown into the common 
ditch, the lead coffin being needed for bul- 
lets. When the tomb was repaired by Queen 
Victoria, it was perhaps unknown to be 
empty. EK. L. Pontirex. 
LTTERARY INN SIGN 
a definite literary ‘‘ dedication ’’ are 
sufficiently rare to induce me to put on 
record in these columns the opening on Dec. 
16 of the Forest Folk at Blidworth, Notts. 
— name is taken from the novel by the 
late James Prior, a Notts author, the scenes 
in the book having been taken from the sur- 
roundings of Blidworth. The oak-panelled 
memorial parlour contains the table and 
chair used by the late author in writing 
“Forest Folk.’ ‘| 


.—Inn signs with 


Cox. 
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; : 
Readers’ Queries. 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS AND FIRES 

Readers of Mme de Sévigné will remem- 
ber that in her description of the fire at 
the house of the Comte de Guitaut (Letter 
of Feb. 20, 1671) she says that ‘‘ Des capu- 
cins, pleins de charité et d’adresse, travail- 
lerent si bien qu’ils coupérent le feu.’’ In 
Monmerqueé’s edition a note tells us that 
the first fire-engines were introduced in 1705, 
and that whilst there was no fire-brigade the 
Capuchins acted as firemen ‘‘ avec un zéle 
et une charité admirables.’’ Was this the 
ease only in Paris, or only in France? 
Could I be referred to other instances of 
this activity? Did any other Religious 
Order take upon themselves this charitable 
work? J should be particularly glad of 
English examples, if there are any. 

C. E. H. 

PICKENS’ HISTORY OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT.—Bruce Barton, in his 
hook entitled ‘The Book Nobody hnows’ 
says: 

And Charles Dickens, writing to his son: 1 
put a New Testament among your books for 
the very same reason and with the very same 
hopes that made me write an easy account of 
it when you were a little child—hecause it is 
the best book that ever was or ever will he 
in the world, and hecause it teaches you the 
best lessons by which any human creature 
who tries to be truthful and faithful can 
possibly be guided. 

I should be very glad if anyone could 
give me details of this children’s version of 
the New Testament by Charles Dickens. 


H. E. ALEXANDER. 


\ IDDLETON.—I shall be obliged if any 
contributor can give me information 
on the following, or tell me where I may 
be able to get it. 

Was there a Mr. Middleton, wealthy and 
possibly a landowner in Yorkshire and Ire- 
land about 1817. He may have been about 
Malton, Birdsall, York or Richmond, and 
may have had something to do with a 
racing establishment. When and where did 
he die? 

Is there any record of one of his daughters 
marrying against her father’s wish and heing 
disinherited. Was the man named Thomp- 
son, and did he work in racing stables ? 

Any information on the subject would be 
welcome. 


m. ED; 
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EKSCENDANTS OF COL. JOHN JONES | to “St. Mary de Maclisfeld’’ and since 


THE REGICIDE.—This subject has 
been discussed, but without completely satis- 
factory results, in earlier numbers of ‘N. 
and Q.’ (see 4 8. ix. 426, 490; x. 138, 317, 
382; 8 S. xii. 101, 172, 273, 394; 11 S. viii. 
234). I wish to establish the descent of 
the Rev. William Jones of Nayland (1726-— 
1800) from Col. Jones. The only informa- 
tion that I can give in addition to that 
appearing at the above references and the 
authorities there referred to is as follows: 


1. The fact that Col. Jones had issue by 
his first wife Margaret Edwards (who is 
not mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’) is clearly 
established by his letters printed in the 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 


Historical Society for 1860-1. In his letters | 


to Morgan Llwyd of Wrexham, the puritan 
divine, he always speaks of his ‘‘ son’”’ (in 
the singular), and of the boy’s position in 
the event of Col. Jones’s re-marriage: but 
this of course does not exclude the possi- 
bility of his having had other children who 
were not under Llwyd’s care. 

2. In the ‘ Kalendars of Gwynedd’ by 
Edward Breese, p. 76, the John Jones of 
Uwrchlawreoed who was appointed sheriff 
of Merionethshire on Dec. 29, 1687, is de- 
scribed in the footnote as ‘‘ eldest son and 
successor of Col. John Jones the regicide.”’ 


5. A mural tablet commemorating Jones 
of Nayland in Nayland Church is said to 
give his arms as, Gules, a chevron or guttée 
de poix, between 3 choughs proper (Suffolk 
Church notes in Topographer and Genealo- 
gist i. 170). On the hatchment in Gesting- 
thorpe Church, Essex, of Edward Walker 
of Overhall, Gestingthorpe, who married 
Jones of Nayland’s daughter, Margaretta, 
the Jones arms are, I think, the same 
except that the field is or and the chevron 
sable. 

I should he grateful for any further hight 
on this problem. 

R. R. A. W. 


\ ACCLESFIELD’S EARLIES? 
““ CHURCH.—Writers up to the present 
time have stated that the first church at 
Macclesfield was that (All Saints’, now St. 
Michael’s) founded by Queen Eleanor, and 
that the first actual mention of a church 
there is the deed of foundation, 25 Jan. 1279 
(Record Office). 

In British Museum Add. Ch. 37242 Grant 


hy Phinianus de Davenport a legacy is made 





this mentions Edmund de Lascy, Constable 
of Chester, who held that office from 1240 


' to 1257, when he died, it is clear that the 


church previously mentioned was not the 
first established there. 


Witnesses to the deed are Thomas Horeby, 
3ailiff of Macclesfield, Robert de Downes 
(Doneys), Henry de Birtles (Byrchlis), 
John his brother, Richard de Mottram 


| (Mottrum), Sewale de Tytherington (Tyder- 


enthon), Adam de Crawnach, Clericus. 
Can the date be fixed ? 
CHAs. BESWICK. 
Newthorpe Street, Manchester. 


OHN TAYLOR, 1735-—1806.—He was a 
landscape and marine painter of Bath, 
mentioned in Mrs. Thrale’s letters to John- 
son (1780), and as a ‘‘once celebrated ”’ 
painter in the Farington Diary. I should 
bs glad to know the whereabouts of any 
pictures or etchings of his, or other literary 

references. 

H. W. CRUNDELL. 


ISHOPSTONE CHURCH, SALIS- 
BURY.—Against the south transept of 
this cruciform-shaped church -stands a 
cloister-like stone erection, ‘‘ which has been 
variously called a Lich-ward, a tomb, and 
an almonry’’ (‘Some Account of Bishop- 
stone Church,’ by O. C. Carter, Winches- 
ter, 1845). The church dates from about 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth century, 
and the erection referred to is, apparently, 
contemporary with the church, but its pur- 
pose or object is still undetermined. An 
ancient stone tombstone now rests within it, 
but the Rector informs me that this was 
removed from the church to its present posi- 
tion, and it was not there originally. The 
interior measurements of this erlifice are, 
length 11ft. 104in., width 5ft. 5in., and the 
four open doorways are each 3ft. lin. wide. 
I should be. glad to have the opinion of an 
expert in such matters as to its probable 
purpose. 
Cc. S. C. (B/E). 
JEGIMENTS SENT TO IRELAND ec. 
1798.—The Irish rebellion commenced 
proper May 4, 1798. An ancestor of mine 
was pressed into service and sent to Ireland 
in 1797. Could any reader tell me the 
names of any regiments sent to Ireland 
about that time, and also the exact dates 
when they were sent? 


ANDREW APRRICKE. 
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YULCER.—tThe following occurs in Liddell 
and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, ¢. v. 
“II The Trinity, v. Suicer.”’ 
Who cr what is Suicer? 
PERTINAX. 
‘MHE MILLIONAIRE BOY.’—‘ The Mil- 
lionaire Boy’ by Walter Christmas, 
translated from the Danish by W. J. Alex- 
ander Worster, was published by Eveleigh 
Nash in London in 1914. In this English 
version the action takes place in London, 
the characters are Knglish and mostly have 
Kinglish names; but one or two foreign 
names suggest the possibility that the story 
has been translated in more senses than one, 


and that in the original the scene was 
Copenhagen. Can any reader say if this 
is so? If the story has been transferred 


from Denmark to England, the work has 
been done remarkably well. 
G. H. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 
(CAVENDISH PAINE.—He was married 
by licence at Deptford, Kent, 7 July, 
1615, to Sarah Adams. 


Who was he? 
\ R. CROW THER.-—Can anyone give par- 
i ticulars of a Mr. Crowther who on 
Oct. 16, 1849, gave a ‘‘ Grand Microscopic 
Kxhibition and Lecture’’ before the Lan- 
caster Atheneum. lt included the ‘‘ Drum- 
mond Light ’’ equal to 15,000 mould candles 
‘being the strongest light and heat in the 
world.”” What was this invention ? 
T. Cann HvucGHuEs. 


WHITE. 


B. Brxcuam ADAMS. 


Oakrigg, Lancaster. 

[jLEPHANT AND CASTLE, TEMPLE 
4 BAR.—‘‘ Long since, in King James’s 
time,’’ writes Aubrey, ‘‘I have heard my 
uncle Danvers say, who knew him, that Ben 
Jonson lived without Temple Bar, at a comb- 


maker’s shop, about the Elephant and 
Castle.”’ 
Where was this inn? Was it the first of 


its name, and was it the property of the 
Cutlers’ Company, whose arms incorporate 
the elephant and castle? 

J. LanprEAr Lucas. 


THE REV. THEODORE WILLIAMS.—A 

bibliomaniac of extensive tastes who had 
a fine library. Ana about him will be 
esteemed. Who and what was he, and what 
are the dates and place of his birth and 
death ? 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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Replies. 

KNIFE AS A MARK OF 
ATTESTATION. 

(cli. 405, 446). 
(ONFIRMATION is required for the 
statement that knives Were ever 
attached to deeds in place of seals. It 


is well known that they were used in the 
symbolic delivery of property, but it was as 
evidence of investiture, of livery of posses- 
sion (seisin), and not of attestation or seal- 
ing of a written document. The use of such 
symbols as knives, rings, hasps and _ such- 
like, long preceded the charter or deed in 


which, eventually, the ‘‘ delivery ’’ impor- 
ted in the phrase ‘‘ Signed sealed and 


delivered ’’ represented the ancient physical 
or symbolic handing over of the property. 

In the ‘ History of the English Law,’ etc. 
(ii. 85—90) Maitland, in drawing a picture 
of the ancient German form of conveyance 
of land, mentions the meeting of the parties 
on the land and the production of a knife 
with which a sod of the turf was cut or 
a twig broken of a tree on the land, the sod 
or twig being handed to the donee as a 
symbol of the land. The knife might also 
be handed over and kept by the donee as 
evidence of the gift, the point perhaps being 
broken or the blade twisted to distinguish 
it from others. (See Baildon, ‘ Select Civil 
Pleas,’ xv.). 

The next development was when the trans- 
action did not take place on the land but 
elsewhere. Here the knife, with sod and 
twig, might be placed upon the shrine, or 
the twig planted in the garden, of the reli- 
gious house to which the land was given. 
We are here told that when the Conqueror 
gave English land to an abbot; he did it by 


giving a knife, and playfully made as 
though he were going to dash the point 


through the abbot’s hand, saying ‘‘ That’s 
the way to give land’ (Ita terra dari debet). 
Numerous examples are found where land 
was symbolically put upon the altar by a 
knife. In the thirteenth century, a charter 
of a gift might be read in the chapter house 
and then carried into the church and offered 
upon the altar with knife or rod. (Mait- 
land op cit.) Maitland mentions that char- 
ters are preserved which still have~ knives 
attached to them, and in some cases a mem- 
orandum of the gift is scratched on the haft. 
According to the ‘ Selby Coucher Book,’ ii. 
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325, the knives attached to the charters at 
Durham are stated to be tied on to the deeds 
y strips of parchment. Another Durham 
charter mentioned once had a ring tied to 
it by a slit, apparently in the strip of 
parchment from which the seal itself was 
pendant. I think it is certain these sym- 
bols did not take the place of seals, but 
were physically attached to the deeds so as 
to keep both together as evidence of the 
iransaction. The charter itself might well 
be drawn up at a laier date and the knife 
then attached to it. 


R. STEWART-BROWN. 


In the Index Rerum to Dy. Round’s 
‘Calendar of Documents Preserved in 
france illustrative of the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland, a.p. 918 to 1206,’ there 
are ten entries under ‘ Gift by a knife.’ 

G. H. Wuite. 

M ARTIN LLEWELYN (RECTIVS) 

LLUELYN), M.D. (cli. 389, 427).— 
Dr. Martin Lluelyn (this appears to be the 
most usual spelling of his name) was Mayor 
of High Wycombe in 1671/2 (24 Car. I1.), 
and died, as the Latin inscription on his 
tomb in Vicar’s aisle of the Parish Church 
of High Wycombe attests, in the 66th year 
of his age (which has been wrongly trans- 
lated aged 66). From his Oxford days, 
when he was the Lieutenant of a Company 
of students, throughout his life his Royal- 
ist sympathies were very pronounced, and 
no doubt had much influence over the Puri- 
tan spirit which had long been very marked 
in the Borough of Wycombe. His residence 
in Kaston Street is still a very noteworthy 
feature of the main street, and is now tenan- 
ted by R. Wheeler, Esq., J.P., of Wheeler’s 
Sreweries. We doubt if Dr. Lluelyn was 
quite so accomplished or famous a poet as 
his epitaph would lead us to believe, but in 
addition to the book already mentioned, 
‘Men—Miracles,’ he was the author of a 
satirical poem entitled ‘ Wickham wakened, 
or the Quaker’s Madrigal,’ persecution of 
the Quakers in W ycombe and South Bucks 
bemg very stringent at the time he took up 
his residence here (c. 1664). That he should 
liave been elected to the mayoralty in so 
short a space of time is somewhat remarkable, 
and suggests a curious change of public 
opinion in the town. He is, I believe, the 
enly professional man to have held this 
office in this borough. 

In 1681, consequent to the feeling aroused 
in the country with regard to the Exclusion 
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Bill and supposed Popish machinations, 
a congratulatory address was sent by the 
Borough to the King, which is somewhat 
remarkable for the extravagance of its 
language. It is very probable that the compo- 
sition is by the loyal doctor. In his capacity 
of alderman he delivered it to the King at 
Windsor on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1681. 
(See Kingston’s ‘Wycombe’ p. 192 opp.) 
He died March 17, 1681/2. In the same grave 
is buried his last surviving daughter, 
Martha Crosse, who died in 1767 at the age 
of 93. His grandson, Richard, became a 
ellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Rectoi 
of Saunderton, Co. Bucks, April 22, 1751, 
and died Dec. 25, 1770, and is buried neai 
his father and grandfather. Parker says that 
his great-granddaughter Mrs. Bowles, pre 
served the gloves tliat Charles I wore on the 
day of his execution, a gift no doubt which 
as King’s physician Dr. Lluellyn may have 
received from Charles I]. I append a copy 
of the Latin inscription with translation. 
it will be noticed that ‘‘ Mayor’ is Latin- 
ised as ‘* Praetor,’’ and J.P. by an ingen- 
ious Greek fabrication, ‘‘ Irenarcha.’”’ His 
arms were: A lion rampant crowned, im- 
paling a lion rampant inter 8 crosslets with 
a bordure charged with ermine. 
MS. 


Hic jacet Martinus Lluelyn, 
Eruditus Medicine Doctor, 
Ex Aede Christi olim Alumnus 
Saeviente Civilis Belli Incendio 
(Dum Oxonium Praesidio muniebatur) 
Cohorti Academicorum fideli Praefectus erat 
Adversus ingruentem Rebellium ferociam 
Posten quam serenissimo Carolo Secundo 
inter ‘cama, medicus 
Et Collegii Medicorum Londiniensis Socius 
Aulae Sanctae Mariae dudum Principalis 
Dein hujusce comitatus Irenarcha 
Nec non Municipii hujus semel Praetor 
Regiae Authoritatis et Religionis Ecclesia¢ 
Anglicanae legibus stabilitae 
Strenuus Assertor 
Inconcussus Amator 
Celeberrimus et Insignis Poeta 
Qui res egregias et sublimes pari ingenio 
et facundia depinxit 
Bino matrimonio felix septem liberos 
superstites .eliquit 
Laetitiam et Martinum ex priore, Georgium, 
Ricardum, et Mauritium ex posteriore 
Nuper Amantissimo Conjuge 
Nunc Maestissima vidua Martha Georgii 
Long de Penn gen: filia. 
Heu quam caduca corporis humani fabrica 
Qui toties morhos fugavit. Ipse tandem 
Morbo suceumbit anhelus, 
Doctorum et proborum maximum desideriunt 
Obit XVILT Martii MDCLXXXT annoque 
aetatis LXVI. 
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Here lies Martin Lluelyn, 
A learned Doctor of Medicine, 
Formerly a Student of Christchurch, 
During the Civil War, 
at the siege of Oxford, 
He was a Lieutenant in the loyal company 
of students, 
Formed to oppose the ferocious rebels. 


Oxford. 


He was afterwards one of the sworn 
Physicians of Charles II. | 
And Fellow of the College of Physicians in 


London. 
He was Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
afterwards J.P. for this County, 
And once Mayor for this Borough. 
A strenuous supporter and unshaken admirer 


Of the Crown and Church as by law 
established. 
A most famous and illustrious Poet, 


Who treated of lofty subjects with an ability 
And eloquence not unworthy of the same. 

Twice married, he left seven surviving 
children, 

letitia and Martin by his first wife, George, 
Richard, and Maurice, 


By his second, Martha, daughter of George 
Long of Penn, Gent, 
late his loving wife, now his disconsolate 
widow. 
Alas! how frail a creature is man! 
He, who so often banished disease 
At last becomes its victim, 
Revretted bv all learned and good men, 
He died 17 March, 1681. 
Aged 66. 
High Wycombe. FRANCIS COLMER. 


There is no uncertainty as to the year of 
Lluelyn’s death. Since the day was March 
17, it is obvious that when the two methods 
of reckoning the year for dating purposes 
were still in use, the year could be given 
as 1681 or 1682. The ‘ D.N.B.,’ so far from 
giving it ‘“‘ doubtfully ”? as ‘‘1681-2,’’ secures 
i\hsolute precision by putting it in this way, 
W ood’s 


and follows an ordinary practice. 
Athenee Oxon.,’ while giving the date of 
Lluelyn’s death as March 17, 1681, has in 


the margin 1685 (vol. ii., col. 706, ed. 2, 
and vol. iv., col. 44, Bliss), to avoid any 
possibility of mistake. Knowing that the 
year in our modern system is 1682 we see 
that he was in the sixty-sixth year of his 
ige when he died. Unfortunately, aetut. and 
anno aetatis are not always used in the logi- 
cal sense. Aetat. is often treated as an 
equivalent of ‘‘ aged 
number of years completed. 


There is no uncertainty either as to the 
late when ‘ Men—miracles’ was first pub- 
lished. The wrong date is given in the 


but an 
Bliss 


‘ Athenae’ (2nd ed., at any rate) 
appeal lies to Lluelyn’s book itself. 
in his ed. of the ‘ Athenae’ 

EDWARD 


gives 1646. 


3ENSLY. 
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RINCE LOUIS-LUCIEN BONA- 
PARTE’S LIBRARY (cli. 442).—In 
reply to Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. Soon 


after the Prince’s death, the exact date of 
which I have forgotten, I attended com- 
mittee meetings of those who had in view 
the purchase of this library. My recollec 


tion is that we could have raised about 
£10,000, and there were negotiations with 


the representative of the widow, 


failed. 


but they 
I was told at the time that the 
library went for a much higher sum to 
America. Prince Lucien (as we called him) 
was held to be the leading authority on the 
Basque language in its several branches, and 
he had also made a special study of the 
various provincial dialects of English, now 
| fear rapidly dying out. It was under- 
stood that the library contained many manu- 
scripts relating to those subjects. Most 
readers of ‘N. and Q.’ are no doubt aware 
that Basque is a non-Aryan language. It is 
difficult to learn, hence the saying, picked up 
somewhere by Richard Ford, that the devil, 
who is no fool, after studying it for seven 
years at the end only knew three words. 
Puiiie Norman. 


MHE PLAY WHICH SUGGESTED ‘A 
~ TALE OF TWO CITIES’ (cli. 422). 
—There is an edition of ‘The Frozen Deep, 
and other Tales’ by Wilkie Collins, 
published in 1905 by Chatto and Windus. 
In the introduction, dated 1874, Collin- 
Siuys : 

As long ago as the 
called ‘The Frozen 
first represented by 
house of the late Charles 
of January, 1857. Mr. 
played the principal part, 
a truth, vigour, and pathos never to be for- 
gotten by those who were fortunate enough 
to witness the performance... J occupied the 
autumn and winter of 1875-74 by a tour of 
the United States. During my stay in America 
! read in public, in the principal cities, 
one of my shorter stories (enlarged and re- 
written for the purpose), called ‘'The Dream 
Woman.’ Concluding my tour at Boston, | 
was advised by my friends to give, if possible, 
a special attraction to my farewell reading in 


1856 | wrote a play 
The work was 
actors, at the 
Dickens on the 6th 

Dickens  himseli 
and played it with 


year 
Deep.’ 
amateur 


America, by presenting to my audience a new 
work. Having this object in view, I bethouglit 


inyself of ‘The Frozen Deep.’ The play hail 
never been published, and I determined to 1e- 
write it in narrative form for a public read- 
ing. I have only to add that the narrative 
version of ‘The Frozen Deep’ departs widely 
from the treatment of the story in the first 
act of the dramatic version, but (with the 
one exception of the third scene) follows the 
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play as closely as possible in the succeeding 
acts. 

So far as I know ‘ The Frozen Deep’ as 
a play has never been published, but Dr. 
LerrMANN will find ample evidence in the 


narrative to show that the sacrifice of | 


Richard Wardour suggested that of Sydney 
Carton to Dickens. 

It thas been said that Dickens may have 
borrowed some of his ideas for ‘A Tale of 
Two Cities’ from Watts Phillips’s ‘ Dead 
Heart’ (and vice versa); and a similar case 
of self-sacrifice occurs in the elder Dumas’s 
‘Le Chevalier de la Maison Rouge’: and 
Dumas in turn, is said to have been indebted 
to Lytton’s ‘ Zanoni.’ See Adair Fitz-Ger- 
ald’s ‘ Dickens and the Drama.’ In view, 
however, of Dickens’s own statement that 
the first notion came to him while acting in 
‘The Frozen Deep,’ these suggestions may 
be ignored. 

T. W. TyRRELt. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 

THOMAS CREEVEY (cli. 330, 370, 390, 

426).—Jane Creevey.—a sister of Thomas 
—was an artist, and exhibited three draw- 
ings at an exhibition organised by the 
Society for Promoting Painting and Design 
in Liverpool in 1784. In 1829 she lived at 
22, Duke Street, Liverpool. She died at 
Edge Hill, Liverpool, on Thursday, July 
30, 1835, aged 70. ‘The Creevey Papers’ 
mention her, vol. ii., pp. 143—310. 

THos. WHITE. 

MHE MAYFLOWER (cli. 151, 233, 356, 

447).—The information concerning the 
log-book of the Mayflower (v. ante, p. 356) 
was supplied to me after searching enquiry, 
hy very reliable authority, and in the main 
is borne out by Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates 
under ‘ Pilgrim Fathers.’ 

The MS. Log of the Mayflower presented to 
the President and citizens of the United States 
by the Bishop of London, in compliance with 
the petition of Mr. T. F. Bayard, U.S. Ambas- 
sador, 25 March, 1897; given up by him to 
Governor Wolcott, of Massachusetts, 26 May, 
1897. 

Query? If the President and citizens 
were not the Government of the United 
States from 25 March, 1897, to 26 May, 
1897, who were? 

The designer of the model, a prominent 
and highly respected citizen of Southamp- 
ton, gave me the address Pilgrim Hall; I 
apologise for writing ‘‘ Pilgrim House.”’ 

There can be no question as to the correct 
flags to be worn by the Mayflower being 
the Jack at the main and the St. George’s 
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/ Cross at the fore mast-heads. It is doubtful 
only if she hoisted any. 

My authority for an English  ship’s 
ensigns at this period is Mr. Perrin’s 
(Admiralty Librarian) work on ‘ British 
Flags’ which should satisfy without fur- 
ther controversy. 

Joun A. Rupert-JoNEs., 


(CONCERT PARTY, 1849 (cli. 441).—Miss 

Ann Romer, cousin of Emma Romer, 
afterwards Mrs. Almond, married William 
Brough, and died in 1852, a year after her 
marriage, leaving one child. 

John Orland Parry, only son of John 
Parry (1776-1851) the musician, was born 
in London on Jan. 3, 1810. lis father 
taught him to sing and play the harp and 
piano, and later he studied the harp under 
Robert Bochsa. As Master Parry he ap 
peared as a performer on the harp in May, 
1825, and made his début as a singer on 
May 7, 1830, at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
London, on the occasion of Franz Cramer’s 
concert. He possessed a fine rich baritone 
voice. After receiving lessons from Sir 
George Smart in sacred and classical music 
he was in great demand at the Antient and 
Philharmonic concerts and at musical fes- 
tivals up and down the country. He visited 
Italy in 1833 and received instruction from 
Luigi Lablache at Naples, where he resided 
for some time. He returned to England in 
1834 after making himself a perfect master 
of the Italian language. He gave his first 
benefit concert at the Hanover Square 
Rooms in July, 1836, when Malibran sang 
for him. He appeared on the stage on 
Sept. 29, 1836, at the St. James’s Theatre 
in a burletta called ‘The Sham Prince,’ 
and later in the same year appeared in John 
Poole’s ‘ Delicate Attentions’ and in a bur- 
letta ‘The Village Coquettes ’ written by 
Charles Dickens, and was well received. 
Subsequently he was for a brief season at 
the Olympic. 

He forsook the stage for the concert room 
in 1842, and was singing with Anna Thil- 
lon and Herr Standigl in pieces written 
expressly for him by Albert Smith. He 
afterwards accompanied Sivori, Liszt, Thal- 
berg, and others in a concert tour through- 
out the United Kingdom. In 1853 the 
strain on his physical powers proved ex- 
cessive and lhe suffered from mental derange- 
ment for a time. When he recovered he 
| became organist at St. Jude’s Church, 
Southsea, and gave lessons in singing. On 
| June 4, 1860, he joined Thomas German 
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Reed and his wife at the Gallery of Illus- 
ration, Regent Street, London. Here he 
lelighted the public for nearly nine years 
by a series of droll impersonations and musi- 


i 
i 
i 


al monologues. 

He was given a complimentary benefit on 
July 15, 1869, by a distinguished party of 
imateurs at the Lyceum Theatre, and on 
Keb. 7, 1877, he took a farewell benefit at 
the Gaiety Theatre which realised £1,300. 

le married Anne, daughter of Henry 
surgeon, on June 30, 1835, and had 
one daughter. He died at the residence of 
his daughter, Pemroke Lodge, Hast Mole- 
sey, Surrey, on Feb. 20, 1879, and was buried 
at Kast Molesey cemetery on Feb. 29. 

For further information see ‘ D.N.B.’ and 
‘ Dictionary of Music and Musi- 


( ombe, 


Grove’s 
‘lans.’ 

(RCHIBALD SPARKE, 
[ IBERTY (cli. 424).—Very 
a liberty is a place or district 
which certain privileges. immunities or fran 
Franchises, says Black 
incorporated 
Franchise and liberty are 
\ franchise im 


shortly, a 
within 


hises are enjoyed. 
stone, are a species ol 
hereditaments. 
used as synonymous terms. 
general is a Royal privilege in the hands 
of a subject: and may be vested in bodies 
politic or corporations, either aggregate or 


sole, or in many persons that are not cor- 
porations (as in borough towns, etc.), or 
in a single person. Franchises are of differ 


ent kinds, such as the Principality of Wales, 
counties Palatine, counties, hundreds, ports 
of the sea, ete. Then there is a franchise 
or liberty of having a leet, manor, or lord- 
ship, as well as a liberty to make a corpora- 
tion and to have cognisance of pleas; and 
hailiwicks of liberties; the liberty of a foresi 
chase, etc. All franchises and liberties are 
derived from the Crown, and some are held 
by charter; but some lie in prescription 
and usage, without the help of any charter. 
Much more information can be obtained on 
reference to Jacob’s Law Dictionary, and 
Blackstone has a good deal to say about 
the subject in his ‘ Commentaries.’ 

In my native county of Somerset, there 
are forty hundreds but only, I think, two or 
three liberties. Here is an interesting illus- 
tration. The charter of the foundation of 
Witham Priory, granted by Henry IT., gave 
to the monks certain lands ‘‘in free and 


perpetual alms, well and in peace, freely 
and quietly, wholly and fully and honour- 
ably, with all liberties, as I [the King] have 
ever held them.” 


The 


monks were to be 


untroubled by tolls and other customs due 
to the King throughout his realm on both 
sides of the sea, or by attendance at the 
courts of the shire or hundred or at any 
law suit. And all their lands were to be 
free from the penalty of murder for ever 
and from every other worldly exaction. 
Foresters and others were to have them un- 
disturbed within their boundaries. The 
Charter in its original language, is to be 
found in Appendix i. vol. vi., pt. i., of 
‘Monasticon Anglicanum’ Henry Ifill. 
granted to the religious at Hinton, in A.p. 
1239 ‘‘ all the liberties and free customs that 
his grandfather had conceded to the Monks 
of Witham.’? There are no doubt many 
parishes which had exceptional grants from 
the Crown in olden times, but not all of 
these were ‘‘ liberties.”’ 
W. G. Wiitis Watson. 

There seems to be a difficulty in getting 
any definition. Taking familiar instances 
such as Norton Tolgate, Blackfriars, and 
the Tower in London, and The Savoy, 
the Rolls, and the Abbey precincts in West- 
would seem as if their origin 
land either of a monastic or Royal 
character. In either case the land so held 
would have been free from ordinary parish 
control, and those privileges continued on 
the suppression of the monasteries, the lands 
passing into the possession of the King. 
In London the Guilds had no control over 
strangers settling and carrying on trade in 
the liberties, a material reason for the 
Huguenot settlement in Blackfriars. The 
liberties were extra-parochial in every sense, 
having their own courts and being exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the county in 


minster, it 
was 


which they were situate. In practice they 
were considered as counties. So far as I 
can ascertain there is no connection with 


inanors or copyhold tenure. / 
’. H. Mancuer. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ defines this as ‘‘ The dis- 
trict over which a person’s or corporation’s 
privilege extends. Also (in England before 
1850) a district within the limits of a 
county, but exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the sheriff and having a separate commission 
of the peace.’”’ The following extract from 
Digby’s ‘ Real property,’ 1, ii. par. 3, p. 
52, is also given ‘‘ When a large district 
comprising several manors was held by a 
single lord in whom was vested by grant or 
long usuage the complete jurisdiction of the 
hundred, the district was called a liberty 
or honour.’’ ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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(oat OF ARMS: IDENTIFICATION 
J SOUGHT (cli. 389).—Although I am 
unable to answer D. I. T. T.’s actual ques- 
tion, I reply to this query as it concerns the 
‘Cromwell alias Williams” discussion 
(coupling Needham, Jones and St. John) 
which I originated recently (see cxlvi. 397; 
exlvii. 33, 409, 449; and exlviii. 34, 70, 142, 
422). 
Richard 


1639, 


Williams of Taunton, Mass., 
was descended from Richard Williams 
of Monmouth (d. 1559), second cousin of 
Morgan Williams, who married Katherine 
Cromwell. And the rampant lion borne by 
this Richard Williams of Taunton and his 
family was the (Cromwell alias Williams 
paternal coat-of-arms, as Williams—‘‘Sable, 
a Lion rampant Argent ’’—-which they did 
not change when they changed their name 
to Cromwell (exlvi. 397; exlvii. 409). 
Thus—and construing D. I. Pos “lett” 
and “‘ right ’’ as meaning dexter and sinister 
respectively, because the crest has the star 
of the ‘‘ left ’’coat—the armorial bearings 
on the seal to the bond of Richard Williams 
of Taunton 1693, (the same man as the above, 


1639, or his son, or grandson? D. I. T. T.’s 
wording is not quite clear) must belong to 
some family allied to the Williams of Taun- 


ton by marriage. 

| have a pedigree of Richard Williams of 
Taunton, 1639, ‘ Richard Williams of Taun 
ton and his connection with the Cromwell 
Family. Reprinted from the New England 


Historical and Genealogical Recorder for 
April, 1897 ’—‘‘ researches’’ of ‘‘ the late 
Hon. Joseph Hartwell Williams of Augusta, 


Ix-Governor of Maine, a_ descendant.’’ 
(‘ Genealogical Tracts,’ 1891—1897). This 
‘commences the Williams line with ‘‘ Howe!! 
Lord of Ribour,’’ but the descendants of 
Richard Williams of Monmouth are only 
given in the direct line of Richard Williams 
of Taunton, 1639, and T want his collaterals, 
from whom the families of Miss Florence 
Williams (cxlviii. 70, 142, 422), T. W. L. 
(cxlvii. 449; exlviii. 34) and myself (exlvii 
409) appear to be derived, as the descend- 
ants of Morgan Williams and Katherine 
Cromwell are presumed to be extinct in the 
male jine—except perhaps the issue of 
Francis Williams or Cromwell of Hunting- 
donshire and Glamorganshire (d. 1598), 
younger son of Sir Richard Cromwell alias 
Williams, that son of Morgan and Kather- 
ine who first assumed the name of Crom- 
well. Can D. I. T. T. supply these col- 


laterals or any of them ? 
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Lord Howell was descended from Gwaith- 


voed, Lord of Powys and Cardigan, and 
Ribour or Kebour was the country around 
Cardiff between rivers Taff and Rhymney 


(KXibworth or Kibbor), with the mansion- 
house at Eglwys Newydd or New Church 
(Whitchurch) about two miles north of Car- 
cuff, near Llanishen, where Sir Richard was 
born, the heart of the Williams country, in 
GlJamorganshire. 

What did Richard Williams of Taunton, 
1639, bear for his crest? —the demy lion 
rampant argent of the Williams of Glamor- 
ganshire? and holding the javelin (ancient) ? 
or the gem-ring (Tudor)? And whereabouts 
in Gloucestershire are Whitcombe Magna, 
where he was married, and Synwell, where 
his father lived ? 

The replies identifying the crest and coat 
in question as belonging to the well-known 
west-country family of Hobhouse settled in 
Gloucestershire and elsewhere in those parts 
apparently go to shew that it was a Glouces- 
tershire Hobhouse who married a daughter 
of the house of Williams, and prior to its 
emigration to America. Can D. I. T. T. 
now supply particulars of this marriage? 

W. 
Heathcote in ‘ Skat- 


GKATES (cli. 442). 
ing’ Library), 1892, pp. 


(Badminton 
6—7, states: 

When this exercise originated is unknown, 
for, as far back as we have any account of it, 
it was perfectly well known and practised in 
the whole North. Its origin. however, un- 
questionably belongs to the people of the 
North—that is, to the Scandinavians and Ger- 
mans, amongst whom it is in most common 
use—because the Greeks and Romans knew 
nothing of this science, nor have they any 
special terms in their language to express 
skates or skating. The origin of skates in 
their present torm cannot be reckoned further 
back than the so called lron Age, or about 
200 vears after the birth of Christ, because 
iron first came into general use then through- 
out the North... But as amongst’ these 
Northern people also were Anglo-Saxons who 
in the year 450 a.p. subdued the South part 
of Britain, together with Danes and Normans 
who—the former in 1015. and the latter in 
1066—conquered the whole of Engiand, pro- 
bably the use of skates was introduced by 
these people into England, together with other 
Northern customs. On these grounds the 
origin of the present torm of sk ates and skat- 
ing may be attributed to the Northern people 
about 200 years after the birth of Christ. 

It is certain that some contrivance for 
locomotion on ice was common in England 
in the twelfth century, for we read in an 
early translation of FitzStephen’s ‘ Descrip- 
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tion of London,’ which was written in Latin, 
and published in 1180: 

When the great fenne or moore (which 
watereth the walls of the citie on the North 
side) is frozen many young men play on the 
yee... some striding as wide as they may 
do slide swiftlie; a some tye bones to their 
teete and under their heels, and shoving them- 
selves with a little picked staffe do slide as 
swiftlie as a birde flyeth in the aire or an 
arrow out of a cross-bow. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKF. 

Dr. A. Smythe Palmer’s ‘Some Curios 
from a Word-Collectors Wallet’ contains 
an exceedingly interesting dissertation on 
the word ‘Skates’? both historical and 
etymological from which what follows has 
been gleaned. It is remarked that the pas- 
time of skating, as we know it, was intro- 
duced into England by Charles II., who had 
learnt it whilst in exile in the Netherlands 
(Jesse ‘ London’ i. 187). 

It was noticed by Pepys as something new 
in 1662. ‘‘I first in my life, it being a 
great frost, did see people sliding with their 
skates which is a very pretty art” (Diary, 
Dec. 1). 

Dy. Palmer says that the word “ skate ”’ 
is a very interesting specimen of fossilized 
antiquity it, the device, being called in Ger- 
man schlitt-schuh ‘sliding shee’? and in 
Lettish slidas, ‘‘ slider.’ The historically 
correct form, it is asserted, should be ‘‘a 
skates ’’ (plural ‘‘ skatesses ’’). Both the 
name and the article have been obtained 
from the Dutch who called it schaats (plural 
schaatsen). As the Dutch word had all the 
appearance of a plural the fictitious singu- 
lar ‘‘ skate ’’ (as if schaat) was evolved. 

It is quite probable that the word may 
have been grafted on to the old English 
‘skatches’’ stilts, which itself is aerived 
from the Old Fr. eschasses. Two references 
seem to corroborate this. Cotgrave has 
“stilts or scatches toe go’’ and Levins has 
(manipulus) ‘* A scache grallus.’’ Baring- 
Gould, ‘ Cheap Jack Zita,’ gives ‘“‘skatches”’ 
(=skateses) as dialect English for ‘‘ skates.’ 

The Dutch word schaats is derived from 
the Low Ger. schake, a shank or leg. 
Hence ‘‘ skatches’’ were the extra long legs 
which stilts supply. It is to be noted that 
schake ‘shank ’’ etymologically indicates 
something which one shakes or puts into 
motion. There is still a saying in common 
” The develop- 
*‘skate’’ from a _ word 
‘“‘shank’’ is an interesting 
In olden days a rude kind of imple- 


’ 


“use ‘‘ to shake a loose leg. 
ment of the word 
which meant 


study. 
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ment for sliding on the ice was made from 
a shank bone tied on beneath the wearer’s 
shoe. Thorpe, ‘ Northern Mythology,’ 
| refers to Saxo, asserting that Oller by his 
skill used a bone in place of a vessel to 
|enable him to cross the seas. This he could 
do as quickly as by rowing. Finn Magnu- 
sen contends that this alludes to skates. 
| Dr. R. Munro ‘ Prehistoric Problems’ de- 
picts the people of neolithic Europe gliding 
over the frozen meres on skates made from 
the leg-bones or tibiw of the horse. 

Tylor, ‘ Anthropology,’ remarks : 
the split shank-bones fastened under the 
shoes for going on ice delighted the London 
*prentices for centuries before they were 
displaced by steel skates. 

Stow’s ‘Survey of London’ 
tains [ut supra]. 


(1603), con 


Thoms, who published an edition of the 
‘Survey,’ adds a note that ‘‘ the tibia of a 
horse, fashioned for the purpose of being 
used as a skait, the under surface being 
highly polished, was found in Moorfields 
some two or three years since ’’ (about 1840). 

About 1190 a monk named Fitz Stephen 
gave an account of the sport, and in the 
British Museum there are a pair of primi 
tive bone-skates described by him. 

The earliest specimen of a bone skate made 
from the canon-bone of a horse is referred 
in The Standard, 1902, Feb. 11. 

Thus it seems to be definitely proved that 
the skate is etymologically, as it was primi- 
tively, a shank-bone. 

Mr. J. F. Vicary, ‘ Saga Time,’ remarks 
that the skates of the old Norsemen ‘‘ were 
made of pieces of bone being attached to 
shoes and were called is-leggir, that is, ice- 
legs, or rather ice-bones, leggr being bone; 
like Icel, bein meaning leg and bone. 

Evelyn’s Diary has a reference to skating - 

Ist December (1682) Having seen the 
strange and wonderful dexterity of the sliders 
on the new canal in St. James’s Park per- 
formed before their Majesties by divers gen- 
tlemen and others with skates, after the 
raanner of the Hollanders, with what swiit- 
ness they pass, how suddenly they stop in 
full career upon the ice. 

Pepys must have been there as well. 

A. ASKEW. 


f ETHOD OF HOLDING WINE GLASSES, 
‘ XVITL CENTURY (cli. 369).—This 
manner of holding a_ wine-glass appears 
in Franz Hals’s picture ‘The Merry 
' Drinker’ in the Riks Museum, Amsterdam. 
R. 8. H. 
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NOTES 
The Library 


{ New English 
Principals.—(Vol. X.) 
Henry Bradley and W. A. Craigie. 
Clarendon Press, 10s. net.). 
~— articles in this section as far as 
‘weigh ” were revised, so a pretfatory 
note tells us, and sent to the printer by Dr. 
Bradley. ‘he section records 3,203 words 
illustrated by 17,707 quotations; with which 
figures we may compare the 177 words and 
750 quotations of the corresponding portion 
of Johnson’s Dictionary. It need hardly be 
said that nearly the whole of this instalment 
is concerned with short—mostly monosyllabic 
words of Mnglish origin, whose first appear- 
ance is made tar back in our literature, and 
whose use has continued’ unbroken to our own 
day. ‘The tirst important word is * wax ” sb. 
—the ‘substance produced by bees,’ for 
which the quotations begin from the ninth 
century. Two eighteenth century quotations 
record ‘‘ rough wax” as a name once erron- 
eously applied to the pollen adhering to the 
legs of bees in the’ belief that this 
was the crude material of wax. ‘“‘ Man of 
svelte as a term of emphatic commendation 
» have been found first in ‘ rege and 
it is quoted from seventeenth century 
writers. We cannot 


Dictionary 
Wavy-Wezzon. By 


seenis 
Juliet ’ 
and nineteenth century 
think that the word here is ‘* wax ”’—zrowth 
or stature, as some have held. The Diction- 
ary does not disdain the slang “to be in a 
wax,” tor which the first quotation comes 
from ‘ Verdant Green.’ The article ‘“ way ” 
which runs to twenty-seven columns, counts 
among the great articles of the Dictionary 
both from the intrinsic interest of the mater- 
manner in which it is handled. 
formerly regarded as cognate, is 
now, we are told, generally referred to a dit- 
ferent root. But ‘‘ way” has always been 
the normal translation of via and its en 
descendant voie, which have come to influenc 
the sense-development. There is a recent ten- 
dency to bring ‘“‘ way” back into use for 
‘road.’ “ path,” which is still felt to be a 
novelty, its principal current use being in 
phrases. These are exceedingly numerous, ex- 
pressive and rich in apse ory. Under the 
sense, Of course, of travel ¢ movement there 
is a good paragraph on © the way of all 
esh.’’ It is noted that the sense of a path 
in. life, a person’s activities or fortunes is 
mainly of Hebrew origin. The way” as a 
name for the Christian religion is duly noted; 
should not the similar Buddhist use have 
heen noted also? ‘‘ Waybread” is a name 
for plantain (“a broad-leaved plant growing 
heside the ways’’) which is found c. 700. 
Ways and Means,”’ in the English Parlia- 
mentary use, appears first in the Rolls of 
Parliament, 1433. “‘ Wayward ” is aphetic from 
“awayward,” the same thing as “‘ froward ” 
hut the idea that it meant “bent on going 
one’s own way” has influenced the modern 
sense. For ‘‘ Wayzgoose” no satisfactory ex- 
planation has heen found. A small point 


ial and the 
The L. via, 


on Historical | 


(Oxtord, 
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Which has not been cleared up is Jcehnson’s 
authority for * weak ’’=soft, pliant. 

Weak *’ with its derivatives and “ wear ’ 
both sb. and ov. are very yood 

Weary” originally may have borne tie 
sense “ stupefied,” ** bewildered,”’ and formerly 
Was used without all the “‘ strong emo:ional em- 
phasis which the word has acquired in moid- 
ern times,’”’ and which is a development one 
may fairly suppose, trom associations 
gathered round one or two tamiliar Biblical 
texts. Under “* wed ”’ v., 1n its third sense—to 
marry—we are told that the word is now, 
except for dialects, ‘only literary”: an 
observation which brings up the question how 
far newspaper bills and head-lines may be ex- 
pected to influence speech; for in these 
‘ wed,” so conveniently short, is often to be 
observed. The first sense of the word is 
to make a woman one’s wite by the yiving ol 
a pledge. A pretty old word, faintly alive in 
poetry, which gives a pleasant collection oi 
instances is ‘* weed,” a garment. W idow’s 


articles, 


weeds,” its latest surviving use, itself begins 
to pass with the fashion it denoted. The 
original meaning of “ week” (which cannot 
well have been a period of seven days) has 
not been determined. ‘The brief summary 


under the definition of this word furnishes 
a good example of the historical notes em- 
bedded in the Dictionary. ‘* Weigh” and 
‘weight ” the numerous words connected with 
them and ‘ weir have a history t! it oes 
back to our earliest sources, which i- excel- 
lently worked out Weird ” substa it 
jective and verb is a good Old English word, 
which dropped out of Middl nghish until ¢. 
i300 when it appears chiefly in the North. 


it } 
ive, ad- 











singleton in 1835 used ** the Weirds ” as trans- 
lation for Pareae in Virgil. Several instances 
from a 900 to 1883 are given of the proverb 
‘after word comes weird,’ equivalent to 


* speak ot the devil, etc.” ‘The adjectival use 
ccme from “‘the weird 
witches, in Macbeth.’ 

Weli ’ is a fine article running to twelve 
jlumns, to which are added more than fifty 
columns illustrating ‘compounds. Under 

well-being ” in the tation it 
should perhaps have been noted that “* not to 
the Being. but the Well-being of Ordination 
renders a quasi-technical theological distinc- 
tion between ‘* esse ” and 
of the rarer compounds are curious—as, for 
example, Herrick’s “ well-bestrutted.’’ The 
immediate source of the modern use of “ go 
‘vest’? meaning to die, or perish, or disappear 
is said not to have been established. There is 
the seventeenth century allusive use of “ west- 
ward ” for “to Tyburn.” The figurative use of 
“ wet-blanket,” which has sundry derived 
nonece-words, seems a nineteenth centul ¥ Inven- 
{ion. A curious Scottish word tor the ague is 
‘wedenonfa,” i.e. ‘‘onfall” o1 attack of 
“weed,” a sudden feverish attack—particu- 
larly puerperal fever. One of the most inter- 
sting historical words is ‘“‘ weeping cross.” 
Tt occurs as place-name in several English 
counties—five examples from the present 


must he aken to 


{ 
Sisters,’ that is the 


ecclesiastical qu 


‘ bene esse,’’ Man 
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Ordnance Maps are given here. All seem to 
be at pr A and “presumably indicate the 
site of a stone cross now, however, in every 
case destroved. ‘The reason for calling this a 
* weeping has been said to be that 
acts of devotion at these crosses were enjoined 
upon penitents; or that the cross was near an 
ancient place of execution; or that the cross 
marked a place where a body being carried to 
burial was set down for the bearers to rest. No 
explanation, unfortunately, has any evidence 
to back it. There is a proverbial phrase ‘to 
home by Weeping Cross” signifying to 
grievous disappointment or failure. The 
earliest quotation from a 1500. Is it pos- 
that the name referred to the cross it- 
selfY Was it something more elaborate than 
a bare ? or a Descent from the Cross 
with mofirning figures? ‘This would have been 
swept away after the Reformation. 


Saini Joan of Orleans. Scenes 
translated by Joan Evans. The 
by Paul Studer. (Clarendon Press, 

MHE which compose this 

taken the Mystere du 

Orléans.’ This is a play which, soon after 

the relief of Orleans by Joan of Are in 1429, 

Was hlished an annual commemoration 

of the great deed of the Maid. The city 

ounts and the manuscript ot the play con- 
together may lead us to conclude that 
ion of the play earliest composed is 
dated before 1439, while pageantry of 
some kind, probably not any part of the play, 
was being performed in celebration of the 
relief of the city in 1435. The play exists in 

n single MS. (Vatican, Queen of Sweden’s 

MSS.. No. 1022). Examination of the text dis- 

closes plain indication that the original work 

was expanded by the insertion of more than 
one episode, and also by the addition of over 
five thousand lines of introductory matter 
telling ahout the English expedition, the 
attacks on Orléans and the siege. The whole 
work runs to well over twenty thousand lines, 
containing a hundred and forty-six speaking 
parts and over two hundred scenes. Acted on 
a double stage with ‘“‘ mansions ”’ in its lower 
division, running on continuously without 
change of scene, it would take up two whole 
days at least, and probably three. As_ the 
editors point out in their excellent Introduc- 
ion, it is by no means a dramatization of the 
life of a saint, though the sanctity of the 

Maid forms the justification of her enterprise : 

it is a chronicle play centred in the relief of 

Orleans, terminating with the Maid’s entry 

into Orleans after the hattie of Patay, and 

having supernatural elements woven into the 
story only so far as these explain the historical 
facts. There is instructive comparison to be 
made between this ‘ Mystére ’ and the so-called 

‘Journal du_ Siege WOrléans’ which was 

printed in 1570, and may well be the account 

known to have been written for the city of 

Orleans in 1467. 
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The scenes printed here, taken from the 
earlier portion of the play, begin with the 
prayer tor help of Charles VII and end with 
the taking of the Tourelles. ‘'he verse is the 
usual octosyllabic line arranged in stanzas 
mostly of eight lines, and rhymed according 
to the somewhat complicated ballad type. 
Without pretending to find any high poetical 
quality in the author, we think the aus de- 
serves a little more praise than is here be- 
stowed on it. It possesses in good measure 
the charm of simplicity, liveliness and serious- 
ness; the verse sometimes displays that quaint 
clearness of which Mr. Walter de la are 
has the trick—only here trick is hardly in 
question—and must be good for acting pur- 
poses; the characters are not without life and 
force. ‘The scene between St. Michael and 
the Maid at the beginning is graceful; and the 
scenes ntl the captains argue with the 
Maid about the fighting and “where she is 
wounded do not go badly. We regret that the 
translation is not better. It has nothing to 
correspond with the flow of the French; yet 
it is not close enough to serve as a crib. We 
noted some places in which it is barely cor- 
rect, and several in which touches of the 
original are omitted. ‘hese Scenes can hardly 
have been published solely with a view to 
the comparatively few who read fif€eenth cen- 
tury French with pleasure; yet we fear those 
who have to depend on the translation wil! 
find them rather stiff and tedious. There are 
four pictures, taken from the ‘ Vigiles de 
Charles VIL’ (1484). 


Lhe Cleaning and Restoration of 

Kwxhibits. (H.M.S. Stationery Office, 
—— will certainly 

note of this book. It deals with the preser- 
vation of nag and pictures; stone and 
earthenware silver; iron objects lead ; 
copper and bronze; wood; glass and tecttien 
and has in addition a section on ’ and 
a most useful set of notes detailing those 
preparations on the market which have been 
used satisfactorily at the British Museum 
Laboratory, and may be recommended _ to. 
curators and collectors who have no exten- 
sive conveniences for making their prepara- 
tions themselves. It has been put together by 
Dr. Alexander Scott, F.R.S., the Third 
Report upon his investigations conducted at 
the British Museum. It now seven years 
ago that, at the request of the Department, 
Dr. Scott began his study of the cleaning, 
restoration and preservation of museum exhi- 
hits with a view to placing the whole treatment 
of exhibits on a basis of scientific knowledge. 
The three reports make it progressively clear 
that the methods he has devised and tested, 
having accurate scientific knowledge behind 
them, are producing excellent results in the 
preservation of rare objects attacked by divers 
agents of decay. 


Museum 
net.). 
do well to take 


ds. 


fakes,’ 


as 


1s 


Ltd., at their Offices, 
of Bucks. 


Press, High Street, 








